Bring me the superhuman brain of Albert Einstein. 



Mind Force from Stan Lee 



Superhumans 



Albert Einstein, the Nobel prize-winning physicist who gave the world the theory of relativity, E = 
mc2 and the law of the photoelectric effect, obviously had a special brain. In what ways might 
Einstein’s brain biology have been different from average? 

Scientists who have examined his brain have concluded that it is not normal. While Einstein’s brain 
weighs less than the brain of an average adult male, 2.71bs versus 3 lbs, the inferior parietal region 
of the brain is 15% larger than in an average brain. Albert Einstein was a genius, but he wasn’t the 
only one - why has his name come to mean something superhuman.?. 

Albert Einstein did not work directly on inventing the Atomic bomb, but his name is closely 
associated with the bomb. This is because his scientific work and discoveries were key in the 
bomb's development, specifically his work on energy and mass and his famous equation: E=mc2. 
Albert Einstein was a German-born theoretical physicist, the son of a Jewish electrical engineer 
who developed the theory of relativity, one of the two pillars of modern physics. 

His work is also known for its influence on the philosophy of science. Albert Einstein was one of 
the greatest minds of our age, an intellectual descendant of science’s giants like Galileo Galilei, 
Isaac Newton, Johannes Kepler, and Stephen Hawking. 

One of the largest collections of Einstein’s brain, and one of only two places in the world to see 
Einstein’s brain, is at the Mutter Museum in Philadelphia. 


Videoclip https://vimeo.com/315002491 
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Real-Life Scientists Share Their Favorite Science Fiction Books, Movies 


Dr. Max Tegmark, cosmologist and physics professor at MIT: “I love Greg Egan’s 
‘Permutation City,’ whose explorations of the ultimate nature of reality blew my mind 
and inspired my own research.” 

Dr. Jane Goodall, primatologist, founder of the Jane Goodall Institute and UN Messenger of 
Peace: “ Three books of my childhood probably had the greatest impact on my life . ‘The Story of 
Doctor Dolittle’ (by Hugh Lofting) and ‘Tarzan of the Apes’ (by Edgar Rice Burroughs) inspired me 
to understand what animals were trying to tell us and instilled within me an equally strong 
determination to travel to Africa, live with animals, and write books about them. ‘The Miracle of 
Life’ was a large book my grandmother got for free by saving up coupons from cereal packets. It 
was by no means a book intended for children.” 

Dr. Sean Carroll, theoretical physicist at the California Institute of Technology: “Maybe not 
my favorite as literature, but I love the imagination demonstrated in Robert Forward’s ‘Dragon’s 
Egg.’ It’s a story about life on the surface of a neutron star, which would ordinarily be considered 
completely outlandish. A good reminder that ‘life’ might take on very different forms than we 
ordinarily imagine.” 

Dr. Temple Grandin, animal scientist and author of “The Autistic Brain”: “I’m a Star trek fan... 
The one I’ve always liked the best was the one about the whales. It had them coming to Earth and 
dressing up as Earth people. Some of the later movies haven’t been as good. They’re going with too 
‘whi zz -ham’ special effects.” 

Dr. Seth Shostak, senior astronomer and director at the Center for SETI 
Research: “Stanislaw Lem wrote a short story, ‘Golem XIV,’ in the early 1980s that 
is my go-to reference when anyone asks me, ‘What will the aliens be like?’ No, 
they’re not short, hairless, gray guys — they’re intelligent machines. And while Lem 
wasn’t talking about aliens in his story, I figure that any extraterrestrials we ever 
detect really are likely to have moved on from biological brains to cybernetic 
cerebellums... [My favorite sci-fi movie] has got to be the first incarnation of H.G. 
Wells’ War of the Worlds, dating back to 1953.” 

Dr. Chris Stringer, anthropologist at the Natural History Museum in London: “Brazil — 
quirky, with humour and horror juxtaposed, and full of little details about the alternative world that 
Terry Gilliam creates. And Michael Palin outstanding as a nice man turned into a torturer by the 
system.” 

Dr. Jack Horner, paleontologist at Montana State University and consultant for Jurassic Park 
films: “Jurassic Park is my favorite movie because the paleontologist Alan Grant says all the things 
I would have said if it had not been a movie!! And bringing back dinosaurs is a goal.” 


Dr. Adam Riess, astrophysicist at Johns Hopkins University: “As a ‘card carrying’ astrophysicist 
I tend to like my science fiction to be plausible-science fiction. My usual rule for such work is you 
can make up one outlandish concept that has some foundation in science and then the story should 
follow the consequences of that concept. Here are ones I like, ‘Contact’-Carl Sagan; ‘The Fountains 
of Paradise’-Arthur C. Clarke; ‘Childhood’s End’-Arthur C. Clarke; ‘The Songs of Distant Earth’- 
Arthur C. Clarke; ‘The Martian Chronicles’-Ray Bradbury; ‘Fahrenheit 451’-Ray Bradbury; 
‘Foundation’ series-Isaac Asimov; ‘Silo’ saga-Hugh Howey; ‘The Stand’-Stephen King; ‘Watership 



Down’-Richard Adams; ‘The Day of the Triffids’-John Wyndham.” 

Dr. Steven Strogatz, professor of mathematics at Cornell University: ‘“The Andromeda Strain’ 
kept me riveted from the first sentence: ‘A man with binoculars’... [and] Colossus: The Forbin 
Project terrified me as a kid growing up at the end of the Cold War. And like everyone else, I’m still 
trying to figure out 2001: A Space Odyssey.” 

Dr. Ainissa Ramirez, materials scientist and author of “Newton’s Football”: “‘Parable of the 
Sower’/Octavia Butler made me pause because it described what the future could be in a very 
believable way. Star Wars excited all of my senses and made me think that anything was possible. 
We all have a hero within.” 

Dr. Mario Livio, astrophysicist at the Space Telescope Science Institute: “The books that 
fascinated me the most as a child were those by Jules Verne. I count here in particular, ‘Around the 
World in Eighty Days,’ ‘Journey to the Center of the Earth,’ and ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea.’ In terms of films, I remember having been impressed very much at the time with 2001: A 
Space Odyssey, with Dr. Strangelove, and with Close Encounters of the Third Kind.” 

Olympia LePoint, rocket scientist and author of “Mathaphobia”: “One of my favorite science- 
fiction movies is Gravity starring Sandra Bullock. As a rocket scientist, I was blown away by the 
stunning visual effects and three-dimensional-like movement. Plus, I am thankful that producers 
and writers cast a woman as an astronaut to bring science concerns to the forefront of American and 
international discussion... [Also] Back to The Future starring Michael J. Fox. Time travel in movies 
wasn’t uncommon before 1985, but the concept of building a ground propulsion machine from a 
DeLorean car inspired me to investigate aerospace engineering.” 

Dr. Danielle Lee, biologist and author of Scientific American’s The Urban Scientist: “Dune — 
the old one with Sting. I love that movie with its messages of imperialism, environmental 
conservation, and social justice. ‘The Spice must flow. The Spice must flow!”’ 

Dr. Michael Shermer, historian of science and founding publisher of Skeptic magazine: “My 

favorite sci-fi film is the 1951 The Day the Earth Stood Still, a Christ allegory in which an alien 
named Klaatu (who takes the name ‘Mr. Carpenter’ while visiting Earth) admonishes humans for 
threatening nuclear annihilation and insists that they will not be allowed to join the planetary 
community as long as they retain nuclear weapons.” 

What about Neil deGrasse Tyson? The astrophysicist told the Los Angeles Times in a recent 
interview, “The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951). The story was so strong and compelling that the 
film did not require heavy special effects or monsters or violence to be simultaneously hopeful and 
terrifying.... [and] 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968)... Planet of the Apes (1968)... The Terminator 
(1984)... The Quiet Earth (1985)... Contact (1997)... Deep Impact (1998)... The Matrix (1999)... The 
Island (2005)... Watchmen (2009).” 



